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Lincoln’s Home in Springfield, Illinois 


Abraham Lincoln 


Georges Clemenceau’s Tribute 


Of the many tributes paid to Lincoln by a private citizen, speaking no differently than 
Americans and citizens of other countries, none any other, hoping to be not like him, but to be 
has been more impressive in its beautiful sim- so good as I can. I am an old man, knowing 
plicity than that paid at Lincoln’s tomb in that I have but a short time of life left, but I 
Springfield, Ill, on November 30, 1922, by hope to bring from here new strength, new 
Georges Clémenceau, premier of France during POWers and new feeling that shall carry me 
the World War. He said: through to the end. 

“So, gentlemen, let us say no more. We 
are not here in the interests of a political party 
nor for political action. We are here like men 
before one of the greatest men that ever lived, 
great by thought, great by feeling and great by 

“T want to tell you of the love of my people action. All my heart goes to America and its 
for not only him but for everyone who stands’ great men such as this one before whom I 
for the ideals for which he stood. Here I am, _ incline myself.” 


“We have come here to tell him that we do 
not try to equal him but to tell him we try to 
go behind him on the path he so gloriously 
opened. 
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Proposed Rural School Legislation 


The bill carrying out the recommendations of 
the Committee of Twenty-one is completed and 
ready for introduction. It was prepared by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Education at the re- 
quest of the Committee of Twenty-one, of 
which he was a member. He was also asked 
to perform this work in behalf of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Education, appointed 
pursuant to resolution of the Legislature of 
1922. The bill has been presented to the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-one and has been carefully 


examined | 


yy them and has received their ap- 
yroval. 

The important provisions of the bill may be 
summarized as follows: 

It provides for the establishment of commun- 
ity and intermediate districts. The community 
district is to comprise existing school districts 
which are connected by lines of transporta- 
tion or are related by social, commercial 
or other similar conditions, and which are 
grouped around some center of population, trade 
or social life. The districts so included are 
existing union free school districts having a 
population of less than 4500 and common school 
districts. The intermediate district is a sub- 
stitute for the present supervisory district and 
is to include, until changed as provided by law, 
all the community districts included within the 
present supervisory, district. 

The community districts are to be established 
by a county commission, consisting of four 
members to be appointed by the board of super- 
visors in each county. Two of the members 
are to be residents of common school districts, 
and two residents of union free school districts. 
[The county commission is required, after hear- 
ings conducted in different parts of the county, 

determine the districts which are to be in- 
cluded in each community district. 

There is to be a state commission, consisting 
of three members, one of whom is to be the 
Commissioner of Education or some officer of 
the Department appointed by him, and two 
members to be appointed by the Governor. 
The state commission is to adopt regulations 
prescribing the procedure before the county 
commissions, and is to have the power to re- 
view, upon petition, the order of the county 
commission establishing community districts. 


The state commission is to determine the 


community districts which are to be included 


within each intermediate district. After 
August 1, 1925, the state commission may in- 
crease the size, thus reducing the number of 
intermediate districts in each county. 

The county commission may in the first in- 
stance, subject to review by the state commis- 
sion, determine the number of members of the 
board of education in a community district. 
There must be at least one member of the com- 
munity board from each district comprising the 
community district. If there be a union free 
school district in a community district main- 
taining an academic department, such district 
may have one or more additional members of 
the community board. If the number of 
teachers in a union free school district is equal 
to or exceeds the number of teachers employed 
in the other common school districts included 
in the community district, the number of mem- 
bers of the board from such union free school 
district shall be equal to the number of mem- 
bers representing the other districts. 

The board of education of a community dis- 
trict may submit to a vote of the several dis- 
I 


tricts of the community district the question « 
reducing the number of members of the board. 
If a majority of the districts and a majority of 
the qualified voters voting upon the proposition 
are in favor of reducing the number of mem- 
bers, the resolution must be declared adopted. 
There may also be submitted in like manner to 
the qualified electors of the community district 
a proposition to have a board of education con- 
sisting of not more than nine or less than five 
members elected at large. 

The intermediate board is to consist of one 
member from each community district, to be 
elected by the community board from among its 
members. The board of education of the inter- 
mediate district is to appoint the district super- 
intendent. It is to advise and cooperate with 
community boards as to school matters and 
recommend to community boards proper pro- 
vision for the instruction of the children of the 
district. It may direct and require the super- 
intendent to visit schools in the community 
district and require reports from him as to their 
condition. It may, when recommended by the 
district superintendent, prescribe general regu- 
lations as to courses of study. It may appoint, 
when requested by community boards, medical 
inspectors, school nurses, supervisors of phy- 
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sical training and of agricultural instruction, 
and such other assistants as may be necessary 
for the proper maintenance and conduct of the 
schools in the intermediate district. Where 
such persons are employed to perform duties in 
two or more community districts, the amount 
of their salaries and expenses is to be appor- 
tioned pro rata among such community districts. 

The present district superintendents are to 
continue in office. Vacancies in the office are 
to be filled by the intermediate board. A per- 
son appointed to succeed a district superin- 
tendent now in office must be the holder of a 
district superintendent’s certificate issued by the 
Commissioner of Education. A person is not 
qualified to receive such certificate unless he 
shall have served at least for 4 years as a dis- 
trict superintendent, or is a college graduate 
and has had since graduation at least 3 years’ 
successful experience in teaching or supervision 
of schools and in addition thereto has had pro- 
fessional training in a course of instruction 
approved by the Regents in rural school super- 
vision for a period of at least 1 year. 

There is to be apportioned to each inter- 
mediate district as a supervision quota a sum 
equal to two-thirds of the salary paid to the 
district superintendent, not exceeding $3200. 
Apportionments are also provided to aid in the 
payment of the salaries of medical inspectors, 
school nurses, physical training supervisors and 
other assistants employed by the intermediate 
board, not exceeding two-thirds of the annual 
salaries and not exceeding in any one case $1800. 

The powers and duties of the district super- 
intendent are substantially the same as the 
powers and duties now prescribed by law. 
They are authorized to recommend to com- 
munity boards the contents of courses of in- 
struction and such action as may be necessary 
to carry into effect the laws relating to school 
maintenance and administration. The district 
superintendent is the chief executive officer of 
the intermediate board and is required to carry 
out such policies as they have the power to 
formulate. 

A district superintendent may issue a pre- 
liminary order dissolving a school district in- 
cluded within a community district and annex 
the whole or any portion thereof to an adjoin- 
ing district. When he does so, the community 
board is to call a special meeting in each of the 
districts affected to vote upon the question of 
the dissolution or the alteration of boundaries. 
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Ii a majority of the electors present and voting 
at the special meeting adopt the resolution 
affirming the order of the district superin- 
tendent, the dissolution or alteration takes 
effect. The district superintendent may not, 
except with the approval of the electors of the 
district, either alter its boundaries or dissolve 
it. Provision is also made for the transfer of 
the whole or a part of a district from one com- 
munity district to another. This is done upon 
a hearing before the intermediate board. 

Provision is made for the organization of the 
board of education of a community district, 
which is identical in most respects with the pro- 
visions for the organization of a board of edu- 
cation in a union free district. The 
community board is to appoint a secretary and 
a treasurer. 

The members of the community board first 
elected are to be elected at annual meetings 
held on the first Tuesday in May 1924, and the 
members first elected are to hold office from the 
first day of July 1924, until July 31, 1925. 
Their successors are to be elected, one-half for 
a term of 1 year from August 1, 1925, and one- 
half for a term of 2 years from August 1, 
1925, and their successors are to be elected for 


school 


terms of 2 years. 

Provision is made for annual meetings in the 
community district where it is determined by 
the district that the members are to be elected 
at large. Special meetings are to be called in 
the community district for the adoption of 
propositions relative to school construction and 
other matters that require a vote of the electors 
of the entire district. Each school in a district 
comprising a community district is to be con- 
ducted unless closed as provided in the act. No 
school in a district is to be permanently aban- 
doned unless agreed to by a vote of the qualified 
electors of the entire district. Where the school 
in a district has an average daily attendance of 
less than eight, the community board may direct 
that the school be closed for a period of 1 year 
by a vote of two-thirds of its members. A 
school may also be closed by the board where 
it appears that the building has been destroyed 
or is unfit for use, or where it appears that for 
a period of 2 years prior to the taking effect of 
the act the school was closed because of a con- 
tract being made with another district for the 
education of its pupils. 

The elementary pupils are to attend the school 
in the district where they reside, unless for their 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Replica of Washington's Dress Sword 


Washington’s Sword 


The sword of which this is a replica was 
worn by General Washington at his inaugura- 
tion and is now deposited at Mount Vernon. 
It was selected by George Lewis under the 
following provision of General Washington's 
will: 

“To each of my nephews, William Augustine 
Washington, George Lewis, George Steptoe 
Washington, Bushrod Washington and Sam- 
uel Washington, I give one of the swords or 
cutteaux of which I may .die possessed: and 
they are to ‘chuse’ in the order they are named. 
These swords are accompanied with an injunc- 
tion not to unsheath them for the purpose of 
shedding blood, except it be for self defence, 
or in the defence of their Country & its rights: 
and in the latter case, to keep them unsheathed, 
and prefer falling with them in their hands, 
to the relinquishment thereof.” 

— 

Resolutions Adopted by Schoolmen 

At the meeting of the Council of Superin- 
tendents held in Albany last fall, the school 
administrators went on record as declaring that 
the biggest single things that will tend to the 
improvement of education in this State are: 

1 More adequate financial support of the 
State Education Department. 

2 More adequate financial support for the 
normal schools of the State to the end that the 
highest type of school men and women may be 
secured for the administrative and teaching 
staff. 

3 The financial and administrative inde- 
pendence of boards of education in the cities of 
the State. 

4 Revision of the tax laws of the State to 
establish fairer basis of taxation and to pro- 
vide more adequate support for education to 
the end that every child everywhere may have 
a fair chance to secure the education that is 
his right. 

5 The unification of all public school organ- 
izations in the State in one central organization 
to the end that the great educational powers of 
the State may function efficiently for the good 
of the State, and that the president of this 
organization appoint a committee to confer with 
similar committees that may be appointed from 
the other educational organizations of this State 
to prepare and plan for such proposed organiza- 
tion. 


“ts 
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Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 

Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent, a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 
We are met on a great battle-field of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field, as a final resting place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate — 
we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow — 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it, far 
above our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remember what 
we say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us — 
that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain — that this nation under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom —and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 


District to Build Residence of 
School Principal 

The Williamson High School district at a 
special election has decided to own its prin- 
cipal’s residence, and accordingly has voted to 
raise an amount not to exceed $7000 with which 
to buy a site and build a residence to be rented 
to the principal of the school. Heretofore it 
has not always been possible to obtain suitable 
quarters for principals of the school. The 
board announced that it will be possible to rent 
the residence to the principal for an amount 
sufficient to offset the interest and upkeep of 
the property. 

sii cla 


Oswego’s new $550,000 high school building 
was formally opened on January 25th. 
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Lincoln’s Tomb, 


Springfield, Illinois 


Bureau of Teacher Training and 
Certification Organized 

A Bureau of Teacher Training and Certifi- 
cation has established at the State De- 
partment of Education and is in charge of Dr 
Robert T. Hill as Chief. Doctor Hill has for 
the past few years been directly associated with 
the teacher training work in the Americaniza- 
tion Bureau and previous to that had extensive 
experience in college and university extension 
work. Gradually as the work of the new 
bureau is organized it will take over the ad- 
ministration of all matters relating to teacher 
training and certification which have heretofore 
been handled in various divisions of the Depart- 
ment. 

The reorganization of the work of the De- 
partment relating to teacher training and cer- 
tification is worthy of special mention from the 
standpoint of Department administration, sim- 
plifying and centralizing as it will all inquiries 
and correspondence relative to this important 
work. It will also be greatly appreciated by 
the superintendents throughout the State who 
are in frequent correspondence with the De- 
partment relative to matters relating to teacher 
training and certification. 


been 
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State Participation in School Support 


Many students of school administration urge 
a shift of the burden of school support from 
the local district, where it now rests, to the 
larger units, state and county. This is urged 
because public education is conceived as funda- 
mentally a state function, and it is held that 
adequate educational opportunity can be secured 
only through a much larger participation in 
school support by the larger units, particularly 
the state. According to figures compiled in 
the Federal Bureau of Education for the year 
1920, the proportions of school revenues pro- 
vided in the country as a whole by the three 
important units — state, county, and local dis- 
trict — were 16.8 per cent, 11.4 per cent, and 
71.8 per cent, respectively. The advocates of 
a larger participation by the state urge that the 
state’s contribution of 16.8 per cent should be 
increased at least to one-third of the total, and 
some would say to 50 per cent or more. 

The respective percentages of school reve- 
nues contributed by the several states as such 
in 1920 are as follows: 





BEE 2 occcceve 51.3 Nebraska 6.6 
BEER. cc cc cccues 18.7 Nevada . 26.6 
ee eee 23.7 New Hampshire... 8.7 
California ........ 20.4 New Jersey....... 35.6 
Colorado ......+::; 9.0 New Mexico...... 7.6 
Connecticut ...... 12.3 New York........ 12.1 
Delaware ........ 35.3 North Carolina.... 30.1 
OO Se Tae North Dakota..... 12.1 
SNEED 6c6cescese 43.5 ED Siibinndesane a 7.3 
DED sceseceseers 9.7 COED cccccace 7.5 
DD sesctesens 8.7 ONES 4.8 
OS eee 10.6 Pennsylvania ..... 15.9 
re 1.5 Rhode Island...... S.2 
PE «cscacenee 2.3 South Carolina.... 15.8 
Kentucky ........ 37.1 South Dakota... .. 16.6 
CREED 2cccceve 24.5 Tennessee ....... 17.8 
MED saccscccevs 35.6 BE thesadeaves 54.0 
eee eer 41.6 ee 31.5 
Massachusetts .... 12.3 VORMOME 6. cceccee 33.1 
Michigan ........ 17.1 SS ee . 36.7 
Minnesota ....... 19.5 Washington ...... 18.1 
Mississippi ....... $2.1 West Virginia..... 6.4 
ee 11.9 Wisconsin ....... 15.6 
Montana ........0¢ 9.9 Wyoming ........ 24.3 


These figures show that only fourteen states, 
or less than one-third of them, pay as much as 
one-fourth of the cost of running their schools, 
and that one-half of the states pay as little as 
one-sixth, some much less than that proportion. 
Moreover, statistical studies of school funds 
show that for a number of years the states’ 
contributions to support have been relatively 
diminishing. This is largely due to the fact 


that districts have had from time to time to 
vote additional tax levies, while state tax rates, 
many of which are fixed in constitutions, are 
more inert, and state appropriations show a 
similar quality. There is now a tendency, how- 


ever, if one may judge from legal provisions, 
toward larger state contribution. Or, from 
another point of view, many of the states are 
showing a disposition to “catch up.” 

States which have in very recent years 
appreciably increased their school tax rates or 
appropriations are Arizona, California, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia and Washington. The 
first-mentioned state provided state funds 
sufficient to produce $25 per capita of average 
attendance in the schools. California, by 
initiative act of 1920, added $30 per capita of 
average attendance to its distributive school 
fund, and the people of Utah in the same year 
ratified a constitutional amendment which pro- 
vides a state fund of $25 a child of school age. 
Washington increased its state fund from $10 
to $20 a child of school age. By an act of 
1919 Georgia set aside for education one-half 
of the proceeds of the state tax, and Louisiana 
the following year adopted a_ constitutional 
amendment adding a one-mill state school levy. 
Virginia in 1918 raised its state tax from 10 
cents to 14 cents on the hundred dollars, and 
Texas has in recent years added both to its tax 
and to its school appropriations. Other states 
which appreciably increased their state school 
funds generally effected such increases by 
means of appropriations. It should be noted 
that several of the states in this group, as 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Louisiana, Arizona, Utah, California and 
Washington, effected their increases so recently 
that the full force of them is not seen in the 
figures given in a paragraph above for 1920. 


——_Oo———— 


Many Institutions Now Equipped 
for Broadcasting 


According to the National Radio Chamber 
of Commerce, there are in the United States 
already no less than sixty educational institu- 
tions, forty of them being colleges and uni- 
versities, which are broadcasting educational or 
musical programs. As there are in the coun- 
try between a million and a million and a half 
radio receivers, representing perhaps several 
million listeners, the possibilities which lie in 
this direction are almost unlimited. 
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Art Clubs Formed in Many Schools 


TE. 


Art clubs have come to occupy an important 
place in a number of school systems of the 
State, in some of which membership is limited 
to pupils in the traditional four-year high school 
while in others it is limited to junior high 
school pupils. Those who have seen these 
clubs in operation are convinced of their value 
from the educational and social standpoint. 
The schools of Schenectady, New York, 
Rochester and Yonkers are among those which 
have shown particular interest in art clubs. 
Some of these are described briefly in the 
paragraphs that follow: 

The Art Club of Schenectady High School 
was organized in 1915. Its object, as stated 
in the constitution, is “to study and promote 
an interest in all branches of art”; its colors 
are blue and silver, and its emblem, the 
Phoenician equivalent of the letter A. Pupils 
who receive the highest grade in the art courses 
and who are not failing in any other subject 
are eligible for membership, which is limited 
to 25. The election of members takes place 
at the close of the first and second terms. The 
club meets every Monday afternoon. The soci- 
ety inaugurated an annual May-day sale 3 years 
ago at which paper baskets filled with home- 
made candy are disposed of. The money ob- 
tained has been used to pay club expenses and 
to make possible a five dollar prize which is 
offered each year for the best work in draw- 
ing. Last year the club bought a collection of 
300 reproductions of paintings in color at the 
cost of $160. Funds were secured through two 
exhibitions of the collection at which a fee 
was charged. 

The objects of the School Art League of 
New York City include provisions for lectures 
to public school pupils and teachers, the award- 
ing of a number of art school scholarships 
the conferring of medals for excellent work 
in drawing, design and craftsmanship to public 
school pupils, and the maintenance of Saturday 
classes in drawing. Its members in June 1922 
numbered 4114 junior members, high school 
pupils who paid 10 cents a term; 351 teacher 
members, who paid $1 a year; and 224 annual 
members who contributed from $5 to $100 
toward the work of the league. 

In the junior high schools of Rochester each 
art teacher is held responsible for the conduct 
of one of the art clubs which are made up 
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Eden Black buan @ 
largely of pupils interested in the crafts, al 
though there are other clubs composed of 
pupils whose interest centers in oil painting 
and in pencil drawing. 

The Yonkers High School conducts two 
flourishing art clubs, the Sketch Club founded 
in 1918 and the Cartoon Club founded in 1920, 
and is at the present time establishing a third. 
Of these the first may be regarded as typical 
of the others. Membe rship in the Sketch Club 
is limited to 30. Meetings are held on Friday 
from 1.30 to 3 o'clock. In the fall the organ- 
ization concentrates its efforts on pencil 
sketching out of doors. Winter work includes 
poster designing, pen and ink illustration and 
the designing of covers and decorative head 
and tail pieces, bookplates etc. The best work 
turned out by the club is printed in the Aegis, 
the school paper and in the Blackboard, the 
senior class book. 
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The University of the State of New York 
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the State Department of Education 
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August 24, 1912, Accepted for mailing at special rate 
of postage provided for in section 1103, act of October 
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FEBRUARY 1-15, 1923 


Teaching About Our National 
Heroes 


Washington and Lincoln 


As the birthdays of Lincoln and Washington 
come around each year, it is perhaps but natural 
that our teachers should have something of a 
feeling of weariness in taking up again the 
stories and anecdotes about these great men. 
They must remember, however, that they are 
teaching a never ending procession of youth to 
whom these stories are fresh and new. It is 
one of the glorious privileges of the teacher 
that she is able to inspire every year a fresh 
group of eager little people with the ideals of 
our national heroes. 

Nevertheless we have heard teachers com- 
plain of this privilege as if it were an irksome 
duty and a great bore. By comparison with 
the tasks of the accountant and the business 
man, who go over the same dry figures day in 
and day out, or with those of the lawyer and 
the physician, who touch so frequently the 
sordid and seamy kind of life, the teacher’s job 
on our national holidays ought to be a joy. 
Far removed from the turmoil of life she is 
given the opportunity of instilling into the 
minds of our future citizens the principles lying 
behind the deeds of America’s greatest men. 

We may have overcrowded curriculums, too 
much of arithmetic or too much of this or that 
recent fad, but we can never err in devoting 
our attention annually to Washington and 
Lincoln. 

It is not necessary for the teacher to overdo 
the stories of their “goodness.” By doing so 
she may defeat her own ends, particularly in 


the last years of the grammar school, when 
boys especially begin to get a little tired of the 
ever recurring tales of virtue. 

There comes a time when the teacher must 
begin to take up gradually some of the human 
qualities and failings of these leaders. This 
must not be done in a captious or carpingly 
critical spirit, but in a fashion to show that at 
times of great stress these men like the rest of 
us showed some of the shortcomings of human 
beings. 

If this kind of lesson is not taught to the 
children at some time, they will, when they 
grow older, be shocked to find that the men, 
whom they as children had been taught to re- 
gard as absolutely perfect, had their little 
weaknesses like the rest of us. Only too fre- 
quently this discovery makes them iconoclastic 
and we sometimes hear boys of high school age 
speaking of “those George Washington and 
Lincoln lies.” Thus is bred a disrespect for 
men for whom they should have the highest 
regard. The blame for this unfortunate result 
rests largely on the shoulders of those teachers 
who feel that they are only doing their full 
duty when they make our heroes out as too 
utterly good. 

Common sense will show the tactful teacher 
at what times she may, skilfully take up some 
incidents in the lives of Washington and Lin- 
coln to serve her purposes along the lines indi- 
cated. Some exhibitions of temper and im- 
patience on the part of the former, some 
indecision and undue interference by the latter 
will serve the ends in view. It is certainly to 
be felt that better results for good citizenship 
will be had by such methods than by those 
which are only too commonly used. 

James SULLIVAN 
scacecsiliiiontitice 


Libraries Use Lantern Slides 

The public library at Binghamton during the 
year 1922 provided its patrons with the lantern 
slides secured from the Visual Instruction Divi- 
sion, circulating among organizations of that 
city 3211 slides, an increase of 50 per cent over 
the preceding year. The Syracuse Public 
Library is rapidly developing a similar service. 

Any public library in the State may receive 
slides from the Division for an extended period 
of loan for the purpose named above. When 
a library undertakes to do this work, the Divi- 
sion does not make loans directly to organiza- 
tions in its territory. 
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Recent New Books 


The following list of new books has been 
selected by Mary Eastwood, instructor in the 
selection of books at the State Library School, 
in collaboration with the senior class of the 
school. The books are chosen as a group of 
reading for recreation. 


Cobb, Ann. Kinsfolks: Kentucky mountain 
rhymes. Houghton $1.50 
Simple, appealing, dialect poems. Author has 
lived in the Cumberland mountains for fifteen 
years. 
Conkling, Hilda. Shoes of the wind. Stokes 
$1.60 - 


More quaint and beautiful rhythmic verses by the 
author of Poems by a little girl. 


De la Mare, Walter. Memoirs of a midget. 
Knopf $3 
In this beautiful, disturbing novel, the reader is 
admitted to the inmost thoughts and feelings of a 
perfect little midget. 
Eaton, W. P. Penguin, persons and pepper- 
mints. Wilde $1.50 
Friendly, whimsical essays covering a variety of 
subjects and moods. 


Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. 


Harcourt $2 
Pictures the earlier lives of Neal and Marise of 
The brimming cup. 
Hémon, Louis. 
W. H. Blake. Macmillan $2 
Simple and affecting picture of a French Canadian 
family, pioneers in a lonely clearing. 
Herford, Oliver. Neither here 
Doran $1.50 


Brief, amusing papers ranging from whimsicalities 
about “The lure of the ‘ad’” to satirical thrusts 
at follies in art, social life and literature. 

Hornaday, W. T. Minds and manners of 
wild animals. Scribner $2.50 

“If a reader goes through two pages of Mr 
Hornaday’s preface, it is ten to one that he will buy 
the book, read it and urge it upon his children.” 


Rough hewn. 
Maria Chapdelaine; tr. by 


nor there. 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila. Joanna Godden. Dut- 
ton $2 
“An admirable novel, balanced, interesting, 


artistic; in many ways a notable addition to the note- 
worthy tales of English rural life.” 
Locke, W. J. The tale of Triona. Dodd $2 
Engaging story of the marriage of an English girl 
to a celebrated author whose concealment of a past 
deceit causes them both great unhappiness. 


Longstreth, T. M. The Laurentians. 
tury $3.50 


Delightful narrative of travel and a_semiguide 
book to a corner of the mountain region in the 
province of Quebec. 


Mansfield, Katherine. The garden party and 


other stories. Knopf $2 

* Stories re-creating scenes from life with delicacy 
and reality.” 

Ossendowski, Ferdinand. Beasts, men and 

gods. Dutton $3 

A thrilling narrative of a Polish professor’s 
flight from Russian Bolshevists through Siberia, 
Mongolia and Tibet. 


Cen- 


Portman, Lionel. Three asses in Bolivia. 
Houghton $4 


A humorous account of the travels 
lishmen in Bolivia. 


Sedgwick, Anne D. 
novel. Houghton $2 
: Well written story of the effect on an English 
tamily of a generous American girl whose motives 
are fine but who seemed destined to bring unhappi 
ness to her friends, 

Singmaster, Elsie. 
ton $2 


Convincing, and on the whole a kindly portrait of 
an egoist. 


of three Eng 


Adrienne Toner; a 


Bennett Malin. Hough- 


Van Dyke, J.C. The open spaces. Scrib- 
ner $2 
Enthusiastic reminiscences of the author's boyhood 


in the outdoor life of the West. 
Wilkinson, Mrs M. O. The 
Arcady. Macmillan $1.75 


Charming sketches of camping trips and journeys 
by boat, bicycle and Ford. é 


Dingbat of 


—_o0—— 


Much Interest Shown in Basketball 
Games 

Basketball is flourishing in all eight sections 
of the State Public High School Basketball 
Association. Close contests are being staged 
and reports show a high caliber of sportsman- 
ship being displayed by players and spectators. 

The addition of four new leagues to the 
state association brings the total up to thirty-six. 
Two hundred twenty teams are participating 
under association rules. 

League championships will be decided about 
the first week in March. Sectional 
ments will be held during the second week in 
March, and the state grand championship will 
be held at Syracuse University March 22d to 
24th. 

A complete report of league standings will 
be given in a later issue of the Bulletin to the 
Schools. 


tourna- 


Union Academy Burned 

Union Academy, at Belleville, the oldest edu- 
cational institution in northern New York, was 
completely destroyed by fire on January 29th. 
The loss is $50,000, partly covered by insur- 
None of the school children was in- 
jured. Union Academy was incorporated by 
the Regents October 13, 1859, although the 
school had been in existence prévious to that 
date. 


ance. 
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Proposed Rural School Legislation 


(Continued from page 99) 


convenience it appears proper to transfer them 
to the school in another district. If a special 
course of instruction is provided in any school 
in the district, all the pupils residing in the 
community district may attend such school. All 
pupils are to be given the advantage of high 
school instruction without cost. If a full high 
school course is not maintained in a community 
district, the board of education is to contract 
for high school instruction in the high school of 
another community district or of a city or 
union free school district. The cost of tuition 
and transportation is to be paid by the com- 
munity district. Allowances from state funds 
will be made in order to aid the district in 
paying the cost of such transportation. 

The annual school budget is prepared by the 
board of education. The form of the budget 
is to be prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Education. The community board is to publish 
the budget in a newspaper published in the 
community district, if there be one, and if not 
such budget is to be posted in at least five 
public places. Such publication in a newspaper 
is to be for four weeks prior to August Ist, 
and if by posting, 20 days prior to such date. 
At the expiration of publication the budget is 
adopted and the community board directs the 
levy and collection of the tax. 

All outstanding bonds of existing school dis- 
tricts become the bonds of the community dis- 
trict. It is proposed that where bonds are 
issued for the construction of school buildings 
after August 1, 1919, there shall be apportioned 
to the district, out of appropriations for build- 
ing quotas, the same proportionate part as is 
required where buildings are constructed or 
improved after the taking effect of the law. 

The community board may designate a new 
site for a schoolhouse or provide for an en- 
largement of an existing site. The qualified 
electors of a school district may adopt a reso- 
lution at a special meeting in the district, re- 
questing the community board to adopt a new 
site or to enlarge a present site. The com- 
munity board is finally to determine whether 
the new site is to be selected. If it acts ad- 
versely to the resolution adopted by a district 
meeting, it must state its reasons in writing 
and cause the same to be filed in the office of 
the secretary. It is the purpose of the bill to 


leave with the community board the final deter- 
mination of the question of the location of 
school buildings. If a present site is unsuit- 
able, the district superintendent may, with the 
approval of the intermediate board, condemn 
such site and require the community board to 
designate a new site. 

The community board is required to keep the 
buildings in repair and include in its budget an 
amount sufficient therefor. The district super- 
intendent may direct a community ‘board to 
make repairs in an amount not exceeding for 
any one building $200 in any one year. This 
is similar to the power now vested in the dis- 
trict superintendent under the Education Law. 

A school building may be condemned by 
order of the district superintendent, which 
becomes effective when approved by the inter- 
mediate board. The law now provides for con- 
demnation of a school building by the district 
superintendent when it appears to him that the 
building is wholly unfit for use and not worth 
repairing. If the cost of the new building in 
place of the condemned building is to exceed 
$5000, a special meeting of the qualified elec- 
tors of the community district must be held to 
vote upon the proposition 

Public money is to be apportioned to com- 
munity districts in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the bill. The apportionments pro- 
vided are in lieu of district quotas, teachers’ 
quotas and academic quotas, under sections 491, 
49l-a and 493 of the Education Law. It is 
stated to be the purpose of the act “to provide 
for the apportionment of public money among 
the community districts in accordance with the 
taxable resources of such districts and the ex- 
penditures which such districts are required to 
make to provide for the maintenance and sup- 
port of public schools therein of a prescribed 
standard, wherein all the children of such dis- 
tricts may be educated.” 

The taxable resources of a community dis- 
trict are to be determined by ascertaining the 
true or actual valuation of the taxable property 
therein. This valuation is determined by divid- 
ing the assessed valuation of such taxable prop- 
erty by the rate which such assessed valuation 
bears to the full valuation. These rates or 
ratios are determined for the towns and coun- 
ties by the State Tax Commission in accord- 
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ance with the provisions of the tax law. It is 
proposed to establish a state standard true or 
actual valuation per teacher. This amount has 
been fixed for the year beginning August 1, 
1924, at $300,000. This means that districts 
having a true or actual valuation per teacher 
of more than $300,000 would not receive ma- 
terial state aid because of the fact that their 
valuation is sufficient to maintain their schools 
at a rate of tax which will not be burdensome. 
All community districts having a true or actual 
valuation of less than $300,000 will receive 
state aid in proportion to the amount of the 
difference between such true or actual valua- 
tion of $300,000 and the true or actual valua- 
tion per teacher of the particular district. 

The bill proposes that the true valuation per 
teacher in a community district shall be de- 
termined by dividing the total true or actual 
valuation of the taxable property in the district 
by the number of teachers, including all mem- 
bers of the teaching and supervising staff except 
those on account of whom special state aid is 
given, as, for instance, vocational teachers and 
physical training instructors. To determine 
the percentage of the total expenses for the 
maintenance of the schools in the community 
district which is to be paid by the State, it is 
proposed to obtain a state standard percentage, 
which will be 100 divided by 300,000, which 
will be one-third of 1 per cent. The state per- 
centage quota is then to be multiplied by the 
number of entire thousands of dollars that the 
true or actual valuation per teacher of the com- 
munity district is less than $300,000, the state 
standard true or actual valuation per teacher. 
As an illustration, if a district has a true valua- 
tion per teacher of $100,000, the difference be- 
tween such sum and the state standard valuation 
per teacher of $300,000 is $200,000. The per- 
centage quota of the community district will 
therefore be two hundred times one-third of 1 
per cent, which is 6634 per cent. This district 
will therefore receive from the State two- 
thirds of the total expense for the maintenance 
of its schools. 

In arriving at the total expense, teachers’ 
salaries and all other expenses are to be in- 
cluded except expenditures for permanent im- 
provements, or capital outlay as it is termed. 
The percentage to be paid by the State will be 
variable, and dependent in every case upon the 
true valuation per teacher in the community 


district. The number of teachers as a rule 
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determines the extent of the educational obliga- 
tions of the district. The amount expended is 
determined by the efforts made by the district 
to provide the children of the district with 
educational facilities. The amount thus paid 
to every community district will be dependent 
upon the ability of the district to provide for 
the education of its children and the extent of 
the facilities that are furnished to such children. 

The bill provides for certain limitations upon 
the extent of expenditures, so that a district 
will not be permitted to pay excessive salaries 
to teachers or to be extravagant in other school 
expenditures. 

Special appropriations are to be made to aid 
community districts in providing high school 
instruction. Where high schools are not now 
furnished and it is essential to do so, a special 
quota of $200 a teacher is made for teachers 
employed in new high schools and for additional 
teachers in high schools, amounting to $200 a 
year. This special quota is to continue for a 
period of 10 years. 

It is also provided that there shall be special 
aid on account of expenditures made by a dis- 
trict for the erection of new schoolhouses and 
the enlargement and improvement of existing 
schoolhouses. This amount is graded accord- 
ing to the true or actual valuation per teacher 
in each district. If such valuation be less than 
$50,000 per teacher, the State is to apportion 
30 per cent of the total expenditures for build- 
ings; if such valuation be from $50,000 to 
$100,000, 25 per cent; if from $100,000 to 
$150,000, 20 per cent; if from $150,000 to 
$200,000, 15 per cent; if from $200,000 to 
250,000, 10 per cent; if from $250,000 to 
$300,000, 5 per cent. 

Similar provision is made, but in a somewhat 
larger percentage, for aid to districts in pro- 
viding transportation for their children. 

It is difficult to estimate just what the cost 
of these building and transportation quotas will 
be. Based upon reported construction for the 
year ending August 1, 1922, in districts which 
are to be included in community districts, and 
assuming that the average percentage of aid 
will be 20 per cent, the cost to the State would 
be in the neighborhood of $1,250,000. The 
transportation quotas would require an appro- 
priation of approximately $500,000. These ap- 
propriations of course would not be required 
until the year following the taking effect of the 
law, which is on August 1, 1924. 











Art Clubs 


(Concluded from page 103) 


On the social side the club conducts dances 
for its members and their friends. The or- 
ganization is conducted almost entirely by the 
pupils. Accurate record of attendance is kept, 
and credit for work satisfactorily done is given 
in the art academic course under the title of 
advanced representation. 

= —__ 7 
Mapuan Macwrey @ 





The accompanying illustration shows a title 
page design for the business department ap- 
pearing in a recent issue of the Blackboard, 
and a cover design which appeared on the 
Aegis in June 1922. In addition to the work 
suggested above the organization is also active 


in various civic enterprises. Last year it con- 


tributed much to the success of the “Own 
Your Home” campaign conducted by the 
Yonkers chamber of commerce. 

—_—O-—_——_ 


Dr Harry Pratt Judson, who is soon to re- 
tire from the presidency of the University of 
Chicago, was at one time principal of the Troy 
High School. 

—— O—_ 

At a special election in Fillmore on January 
16th, it was voted to build a new high school 
building at a cost of $100,000. 
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Consolidated Schools Equalize 
Opportunities 


The way to equalize educational opportunity 
is from the bottom up, not from the top down. 

We must equalize educational opportunity by 
replacing the worst type of school we have and 
giving the children in it a chance somewhere 
nearly equal to that given children in the best 
type. About the only good way to do this is 
to absorb the little schools into larger ones, to 
consolidate, centralize, or unionize them. Con- 
solidation has been tried for the last 80 years 
and whenever intelligently and carefully done 
it has been a success in the sense that it has 
greatly increased the opportunities for educa- 
tion that were being given to the children in 
the little school. It is within the power of the 
large consolidation to meet all the requirements 
of the finest type of school now known to be 
in the advance guard of education. 

The consolidated schools are offering long 
terms. Many of them are employing superin- 
tendents on contracts running more than a year 
and furnishing them homes on the school sites 
so that the school may be kept in touch with 
the community in the vacation periods as well 
as during the session. They not only give the 
children training in the three R’s but add work 
in home economics, manual arts, agriculture, 
animal husbandry, and other subjects that can 
not be given in small schools. 

They are employing the better prepared and 
and paying them 
more nearly adequate salaries. They are de- 
veloping school plants with auditoriums, nata- 
toriums, laboratories, and large grounds for 
These things are some- 
what distinctive of the consolidated school. 
The consolidated school is promoting the health 
of the children by medical inspection, well- 
prepared lunches, and sanitary, safe 
transportation to and from school. — United 
States Bureau of Education 


more experienced teachers 


work and recreation. 


school 


—o—— 


A conference of teachers of districts 4 and 
5 of Allegany county, districts 4, 5 and 6 of 
Steuben county, and the Hornell city schools 
was held at Hornell January 31—February 2. 
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Governors of New York 
21 Edwin D. Morgan, 1859-62 





Governor Edwin D. Morgan 


For a period of over 20 years after 1858 
state issues, which were formerly so prominent 
in state elections, were almost entirely lost sight 
of or were absolutely subordinated to the 
federal questions of slavery, the conduct of the 
Civil War and reconstruction. In the election 
campaigns topics other than the three last were 
seldom treated. 

This was true of the campaign of 1858 in 
which the Republicans succeeded in electing as 
Governor, Edwin D. Morgan, a merchant of 
New York City. Before he became Gover- 
nor he had served several terms as State Sen- 
ator and had been prominent in Republican 
conventions. 

His messages and communications to the 
Legislature were numerous and covered more 
pages of print than those of any other preced- 
ing Governor. They were mainly taken up 
with routine matters, with reasons for vetoes 
of certain bills and with inclosures embodying 
the resolutions of various states for and against 
secession. In the excitement of the times little 
attention was given to educational matters and 


Governor Morgan mentioned it in a most 
perfunctory manner. 

Governor Morgan was not an originator of 
policies. He gave the State a good business 
administration during both of his terms. Dur- 
ing them the state debt was reduced, the reve- 
nues from the canal increased and over 200,000 
troops sent from New York to the federal 
armies. He himself was made major general 
of volunteers and as such and because of his 
vigorous support of President Lincoln’s policies 
he was known as one of New York's “ War 
Governors.” 

After the completion of his second term he 
was United States Senator from 1863 to 1869, 
and in 1876 he was a candidate for Governor 
again but was defeated. In 1865 President 
Lincoln, and again in 1881 President Arthur, 
offered him the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury which he declined in both instances. 
In private life he was a man of considerable 
wealth and made gifts to educational, charitable 
and religious institutions aggregating nearly a 
million dollars. 


Hot Lunch Project Successful at Bolton 


The Bolton Union School, at Bolton Landing 
on Lake George, has about thirty-five pupils 
who are brought in the school bus from dis- 
tricts recently consolidated, and who carry cold 
lunches. This year it was decided to adopt a 
plan for serving hot cocoa to these children at 
noon. The board of education furnished the 
equipment, but it was thought advisable for 
the children to help to make the plan self- 
supporting; so a “hot lunch pageant” and a 
one-act play were given. 
cleared, enough to run the project through the 
winter. Later a friend of the school contri- 
buted $20, and another gave two cases of soup, 
which is served once each week. 


Sixty dollars was 


The plan has given very little trouble in 
operation. A teacher takes a few minutes at 
11.30 o’clock to start the cocoa, which is ready 
at noon. Each child washes his own cup and 
spoon, while committees of older girls care for 
the utensils. The cocoa has been of great 
benefit to the children in giving them new 
vitality and interest in school. 
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City School Bill Prepared 


There is being prepared by committees rep- 
resenting the State Teachers Association, the 
Federation of Teachers Associations in the City 
of New York, the Superintendents Council and 
the Associated School Boards and Trustees, a 
bill providing for the administration of schools 
in city school districts. The purpose of the 
bill is to bring about the divorcement of school 
management from the city governments. In 
nearly all cities of the third class, boards of 
education have the final control as to school 
budgets. In such cities the city authorities 
have no control over teachers’ salaries, amounts 
expended for school construction or school 
maintenance generally. 
class, except the city of Utica, school budgets 


In cities of the second 


are subject to revision by boards of estimate 
and apportionment. In cities of the first class, 
including Rochester, Buffalo and New York, 
boards of estimate and apportionment may 
finally revise school budgets, except that in the 
city of New York the board of education is 
in entire control of the amount to be raised 
provided the tax for such purpose does not 
exceed 4.9 mills. The total amount required 
at the present time for school maintenance in 
the city of New York would require a tax of 
approximately 9 mills; so that in practice the 
board of estimate and apportionment in the city 
of New York controls the amount of the school 
budget. 

The bill creates school districts as separate 
civil divisions of the State. It provides that 
where city officers are required to do anything 
as to schools they shall do so as agencies of 
the State, and not in their capacity as city 
officers. The amounts of the budget in all cases 
are left within the control of the board of 
education, subject to reasonable limitations to 
be imposed as to cities of the first and second 


classes. In Buffalo it is proposed that the 
limit shall be 35 per cent of the total tax budget 
for city purposes. Some similar limitation 


will probably be provided as to expenditures in 
Rochester. In the city of New York, the limit 
of expenditures for school maintenance is raised 
to 10 mills, and up to this limit the board of 
education is to have control of the amounts to 
be included in the budget. 

Provistons are made for the issue and sale 


of bonds which are to become bonds of the 


city school district and not of the city. There 
is to be in each case a separate tax rate for 
purposes, and except in those cities 
where school taxes are collected separately 
from city taxes a special column is to be in- 
cluded in the tax roll showing the portion of 
the tax which is to be applied to school mainte- 
nance. 

Boards of education will continue to be elec- 
tive or appointive as now provided by law. 
The referendum now provided by law to de- 
termine whether or not a board of education 
shall be elective in a city of the third class, is 
retained. 

The main purpose of the bill is to separate 
entirely school administration from city ad- 
ministration and leave to responsible boards of 
education the determination of the qualifications 
and salaries of teachers, the number of teachers 
to be employed, the extent of school construc- 
tion and enlargement and the custody and ex- 
penditure of moneys appropriated for school 
purposes. 

The principle underlying this bill is educa- 
tionally sound. Experience has shown in prac- 
tically all the cities of the country that schools 
are more effectively maintained where there is 
no interference in administration by city offi- 
cials. Boards of education must be held re- 
sponsible for proper expenditure of school 
moneys and for the effective maintenance of 
the school system. It would not be possible to 
obtain good schools if they were controlled by 
the same authority and in the same manner as 
other city activities. 


school 
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Health Teachers Appointed 


Massena has appointed a health teacher to 
assist in the school health service. Anna 
Youmans R. N. received the appointment and 
assumed her duties the first of the year. 

Nila DeLong R. N., a graduate of Crouse- 
Irving Hospital, Syracuse, has been appointed 
health teacher in Rockland county under the 
supervision of Superintendent Miller. 

Superintendent Sears of Madison county has 
appointed Corrine Johnston R. N. as health 
teacher at Hamilton. Miss Johnston is a high 


school graduate and also a graduate of the 
Crouse-Irving Hospital, Syracuse. 
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Notes from the Field 


The Board of 
change of name of the Egberts High School 
of Cohoes to the Cohoes High School. 


Regents has approved the 


A new building to cost $175,000 was author- 
ized by the taxpayers of Phelps, by a vote of 
166 to 26, at a special nieeting on October 13th. 


By a vote of 263 to 1, it was decided on 
January 29th to purchase a site of 6 acres for 
a new school building to be erected soon for the 
consolidated school in Germantown. 


On January 30th the taxpayers of Northport 
voted to build a new schoolhouse at a cost of 
$300,000. The build- 
ing will be erected on a site of 10 acres now 


The vote was 332 to 62 


owned by the district. 


Pamphlets that will be helpful to school au- 
thorities in planning playgrounds, games, plays, 
athletics, social programs and pageants may be 
had from Community Service, Inc., 315 Fourth 
av., New York, an institution organized to pro- 


mote community welfare. 


It is very possible that Greene county is the 
only county in the State having a school super- 
intendent who has seen all the schools under 
his jurisdiction from the air. District Super- 
intendent Robert M. MacNaught, of Wind- 
ham, says that the beauty of the Catskills, seen 
from an altitude of 3000 to 5000 feet, with 
lakes, streams and mountain peaks, is inspiring, 
and in his opinion can not be surpassed in any 
section of the eastern states; besides, the ex- 
perience is decidedly thrilling. 





